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officials, castle-building, and a reform of the coinage, with the old policy
of playing off one local interest against another. In England, so long as
he had a good central administration, he saw nothing impolitic in the
formation of strong local interests. He allowed his brother to form a
state within a state, for he was accustomed to independent vassals like
the Counts of La Marche and Angouleme. John had his own admi-
nistration, which was a counterpart to that of the English chancery and
exchequer. The royal officials and judges did not enter his shires, Derby
and Nottingham, Somerset, Dorset, Devon and Cornwall, nor the county
and honour of Lancaster, nor the honours of Peverel, the Peak, Tickhill on
the borders of Nottinghamshire and Yorkshire, Marlborough and Lud-
gershall in Wiltshire, nor the great honour of Glamorgan which pertained
to the Gloucester inheritance. These jurisdictions were, until 1194, ex-
empted from the direction of the central government. In addition, John
was lord of the lands and rights of the earldom of Gloucester, of the
honour of Wallingford in Berkshire, and Eye in Suffolk, and many other
lands in the midlands. He also held the revenue of the forests of Andover
and Sherwood. It is true that Richard had taken the precaution to retain
in his own hands some of the most important castles in this demesne.
The grant of the shires included financial and judicial rights, but not the
wardenship of the castles of Nottingham, Exeter, and Launceston, The
castles of Tickhill, Gloucester, Eye, and Wallingford were also reserved.
On the other hand, the king had sold many counties, including the custody
of his most important castles, to great local personages who would be
tempted to take sides with John in the event of a dispute. When the
chancellor was placed at the head of affairs, the close connexion, so care-
fully elaborated by Henry II, between central and local government
hardly existed beyond the home counties. Moreover, the Church in
England was disturbed by serious disputes,

William Longchamp, in spite of his triple position as legate, chan-
cellor, and justiciar, was not equal to the task which Richard had given
him. His father was not of noble origin, and in spite of his English
connexions and lands, he was regarded as an outsider. His appearance
was by no means impressive, while his demeanour was overbearing and
his style of living extravagant. He openly expressed his contempt for
provincial English society, and he neglected to take the advice of his
colleagues. As legate, he annoyed the English clergy by his autocratic
bearing and his excessive demands upon their hospitality; as chancellor,
in possession of the king's seal, he claimed to control the executive and
the disposition of the revenue1. Not unnaturally he speedily found him-
self opposed by clergy and barons alike. His considerable ability and
foresight were disregarded by men who, stirred by political annoyance
and social prejudice, saw in him only an ugly distorted foreigner of

1 Cf. the phrase iure cancellariae nostrae in his letter of August 1190 to Walter
of Coutances (Diceto H, 03).